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I 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS IN SPAIN 


N January 23, 1932, Sefior Alcala Zamora, President of 

the new-born Spanish Republic, affixed his signature to 

a decree, promulgated the following day, which abolished the 
legal existence of the Society of Jesus in Spain, suppressed 
its houses and confiscated its goods. ‘The Company of 
Jesus,” says the decree, “is hereby dissolved throughout 
Spanish territory. . . . The State henceforth does not recog- 


nize any religious or legal rights for it as an order... 
(Jesuits are forbidden) to live in brotherhoods either in 
public or private manner.” An exceedingly drastic measure, 
it is plain, wholly unconstitutional in the opinion of eminent 
Spanish jurists and followed by a chorus, not yet hushed, of 
indignant protests against its manifest injustice from all 
classes of citizens and from every quarter of the country. 

Curiously enough, the Spanish Jesuits number scarcely 
more than three thousand; but the historical associations 
thrown around their name, coupled with the great number 
of educational, charitable and religious activities in which 
they were engaged from one end of Spain to the other, gave 
them an importance out of proportion to their numbers, 
while the suddenness with which the Government moved 
against them made of their dissolution one of the most 
dramatic happenings in the contemporary European scene. 

One thing only is more amazing than this violent pro- 
cedure of self-styled democratic government against a re- 
ligious order of the Catholic Church; and that is the frankly 
avowed motive behind it. Article 26 of the new Spanish 
Constitution declares illegal “those religious orders which by 
their statutes admit, besides the three canonical vows, an- 
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other special (vow) of obedience to an authority distinct 
from the authority of the State.” 

The Article was admittedly directed against the Society 
of Jesus, a certain proportion of whose members take an 
extra vow of special obedience to the Holy See. However, 
all religious orders require from their members a vow of 
obedience taken directly to the religious superior but in- 
directly to the Pope, who canonically is the supreme spiritual 
superior of all religious orders in the Church. Hence the 
article really affects all religious orders in Spain. “To be 
valid,” declared the Spanish hierarchy in a noble letter of 
protest (December 20, 1931), against the anti-clerical poli- 
cies of the new Republic, 


the motive alleged would imply the radical persecution of every 
religious and every Catholic; for the fourth vow of the Jesuits in 
its substance merely represents the perfection of the obedience which 
all Catholic and religious, in view of their more rigorous discipline, 
owe to the Pope. The alleged motive signifies at all events an outrage 
to the highest spiritual power in the world, to the venerable and de- 
fenceless Sovereign of a world-wide institution, one, therefore, not 
hampered by national considerations, to the sacred authority of the 
Supreme Head of the Church, the sovereignty of which in the sphere 
of religion is at least as legitimate as that of the State in its own 
sphere, and cannot be considered foreign to a country in which it 
is revered and obeyed by millions of citizens. 


It is further to be noted that Article 26 implies that 
obedience to the Holy See is incompatible with obedience or 
loyalty to one’s civil government—a preposterous charge, as 
any one knows who is familiar with the state of things in 
countries in which the two sorts of obedience are concretely 
put into practice, as in the United States, which has its mil- 
lions of law-abiding and thoroughly loyal Catholic citizens. 

Finally, it will be pertinent to observe here, the fourth 
vow taken by a minority of the members of the Society of 
Jesus is of purely spiritual import, expressing as it does, 
nothing more than a readiness to go anywhere in the world 
on missionary duty if the Pope should so command. 

The text of Article 26 offered, therefore, no basis of 
any kind for legal action against the Society of Jesus, as was 
pointed out by leading members of the Spanish bar in a 
joint communication to the El Debate of Madrid. How- 
ever, this mattered nothing to the government, which took 
its stand on the article in question and issued a decree of 
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dissolution. The decree alleges but a single charge against 
the Jesuits and this is contained in a passage of the preamble 
which reads: 


It is the office of the Government to put into execution the de- 
cisions taken by the legislature in its exercise of the National sover- 
eignty. And, seeing that the constitutional decree refers in the con- 
crete to the Company of Jesus, which is distinguished from all the 
other Orders by a special obedience to the Holy See (as is proved 
by innumerable documents, especially by the Bull of Paul III, which 
serves as the Company’s canonical foundation, and by the Constitu- 
tions of the same Company which in a special manner consecrate it 
to the service of the Holy See), it is hereby decreed as follows. .. . 


No further indictment is brought against the Jesuits; the 
sole offence alleged against them is their special devotion 
to the Holy See. No accusation of inefficiency or political 
meddling or dangerous teaching or moral lapses is made 
against them; on the contrary, the very thing that best sums 
up their spirit and aims and whole past history, the very 
thing that to them is emphatically a matter of legitimate 
pride, is admitted in solemn terms by a hostile government 
to be a fact; and at the same time on the basis of that fact 
sentence of condemnation is pronounced against them. 
Surely malice has overreached itself. In the entire history 
of the Society of Jesus this vindication of its coming from 
the unlikliest of quarters, this testimonial to all it has stood 
for in the past and stands for today, delivered by an inimical 
government in the very act of striking it down, is absolutely 
unique. As the Jesuit Superior-General has written: “No 
friend of the Society, however great, has bestowed on it 
more lavish or more excellent praise than is contained in this 
decree of proscription.” 

One might suppose that legal recourse of some kind 
would have been open to the proscribed order. Unhappily 
the supposition rests on conventional ideas of justice and on 
apparently obsolete notions about Bills of Rights and other 
safeguards of personal liberty in the modern state. The 
Spanish Minister of Justice announced that the Jesuits had 
long before been deprived of legal status and were accord- 
ingly debarred from making appeal to the Supreme Court; 
in fact, he frankly declared that the Government “had in- 
structed” the courts that all appeals by Jesuits were to be 
ignored. However, why allow the proscribed this small 
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mercy when their destruction had been determined on from 
the start? To quote again the protest of the Spanish 
bishops: 


Attack is made (by the anti-Jesuit decree) on the norms of in- 
ternational public law, which are declared to be Spanish positive 
law; the personal and political guarantees, derived from liberty of as- 
sociation and from the equality of all before the law and proclaimed 
in the Constitution, are violated; and the elementary right that no 
one be punished without being heard nor sentenced without pre- 
liminary and regular adjudication of his case according to legal pro- 
cedure, is ignored. 


Not only was the judicature muzzled; members of 
Parliament were also silenced. Sefior Maura, one of the 
creators of the new Republic, was prepared to speak in the 
Cortes on behalf of the Jesuits. Aware of his intention, the 
Government so arranged things that debate was closed be- 
fore the ex-minister of the Interior had an opportunity to 
speak. Angry protests against this high-handed proceeding 
broke out not only among the Catholic deputies but among 
the others. A remonstrance was immediately drawn up 
bearing the signatures of influential deputies, among them 
those of the well-known Professor Unamuno and Sefior Os- 
sorio Gallardo. Plainly, if the present Government had any 
case at all against the Jesuits, it would welcome open debate 
in the Cortes and an impartial hearing in the courts. But 
anti-clericalism, whether in Russia, Mexico or Spain, is noth- 
ing if not consistent; that the end justifies the means is its 
unvarying principle of action and around the ruthless appli- 
cation of that principle can be written with accuracy the 
history of its activities the world over. 


II 
ACTIVITIES OF THE SPANISH JESUITS 


At a single stroke Spain is thus deprived of an incon- 
testable and far-reaching factor in the educational and cul- 
tural life of the country. The Jesuits administered some 
eighty houses, among them six universities, twenty colleges 
and various scientific institutes. The Institute of Arts and 
Industry in Madrid, reduced to ashes by an incendiary mob 
last May, was internationally known. When its student- 
body and faculty found themselves without a home, offers of 
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hospitality were received from foreign countries. It thus 
became possible to transfer the institution to Liege in Bel- 
gium where it was accorded the privilege which it had not 
enjoyed in Spain of conferring the engineer’s degree. The 
commercial University of Deusto near Bilbao, modernly 
equipped for instruction in all the branches of commerce and 
finance, was the outstanding school of its kind in Spain. A 
trades school in Valencia had nine hundred students, be- 
sides others who followed courses in business subjects, me- 
chanics, electricity and art. In Valladolid and Madrid where 
evening schools which offered instruction in bookkeeping, 
typing and other commercial subjects. Four hundred stu- 
dents attended a Jesuit art school in Barcelona. At Comillas 
was a splendidly housed ecclesiastical seminary, the students 
being mostly young men from the working classes. 

In the field of higher scientific instruction and research, 
the Jesuits had notable successes to their credit. At Sarria 
was the finest biological institute in Spain, planned, equipped 
and administered by Padre Pujiula, the country’s leading 
biologist. Also at Sarria was a nationally known chemical 
Institute presided over by Padre de Vitoria, both biological 
and chemical laboratories being among the main props of the 
University of Barcelona. The two Jesuit observatories of 
Tortosa and Granada led all other Spanish institutions of 
similar scope and enjoyed international prestige. Padre 
Rodes, in charge at Tortosa, was a well-known figure in 
scientific circles in the United States where much of his 
preliminary research-work had been carried on. The stand 
he took, when the Government after the decree of dissolution 
attempted to administer the observatory, deserves to made 
of record. A group of seven scientists was sent from Madrid 
to replace the Jesuit staff; but Padre Rodes so impressed 
upon them the injustice of the whole proceeding that they 
returned in a body to Madrid, leaving the intrepid Director 
of the Observatory in possession of his charge, which was 
subsequently not interfered with. 

In the domain of historical research the Jesuits were do- 
ing distinguished work. Here the best known of their enter- 
prises was the “Monumenta Historica Societatis,” a volumi- 
nous documentary series putting within reach of students 
a vast amount of unpublished and critically edited material 
on Jesuit beginnings in Spain. Padre Villada ranked high 
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among living experts in ecclesiastical history. One of the 
tragedies of the Madrid riots of the past May was the de- 
struction by fire of part of the manuscript of his monumental 
ecclesiastical history of early Spain together with the tens 
of thousands of cards and notes on which it was based. 

In what has been so well described as the apostolate of 
the press the Jesuits of Spain have had a conspicuous hand, 
a great number of journals literary, scientific and religious 
being conducted under their auspices. Of these the Razon 
y Fe is a high-class and ably edited review covering a wide 
range of Catholic scholarly interest and exercising a dis- 
tinct influence on the intellectual life of the country. 

Not only were the Spanish Jesuits active as promoters 
of higher education and scientific training; wherever pos- 
sible they set up and financed elementary schools. Almost 
every major Jesuit house had its free school for the children 
of the poor, night schools for boys and men and Sunday 
schools for children. The registration in all these rose to 
more than thirty thousand pupils who would otherwise have 
gone without any education at all, as no provision on their 
behalf was made by the State. Trade schools for boys and 
girls were also maintained by the Jesuits and instruction in 
them was given gratis. Even schools of domestic economy 
were opened by them in various places, among others in 
San Sebastian, Bilbao, Gijon, Santander, and Manresa. 

The organization of labor against the inroads of Social- 
ism and Communism has been energetically taken in hand 
by various Catholic groups in Europe and in this movement 
the Spanish Jesuits were not behindhand. Padre Nevares 
founded the Catholic Agricultural Federation, a number of 
cooperative societies in Valladolid, the Casa Social with two 
thousand members, the Consumers’ Co-operative Society, 
the Maternity Mutual Society and the Mutual Schools So- 
ciety. A labor exchange was opened by the Jesuits in Bilbao 
and from it branched out a number of Catholic syndicates 
and cooperative societies. Even the fishermen of the Span- 
ish coast-towns were not neglected, confraternities looking to 
their religious and material welfare being established at San 
Sebastian and Malaga. 

Jesuit philanthropic zeal found an outlet through still 
other channels of social relief. A leper-hospital founded by 
Padre Carlos Ferris in 1908 has admitted six hundred and 
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thirty-five patients to treatment, and its work has elicited 
warm commendation from medical authorities throughout 
Spain. Institutions for child delinquents were opened and 
successfully conducted, the reformatory in Amurrio being 
particularly well known. At Malaga was a home for street- 
waifs which was energeically defended by its little inmates 
when attacked during the uprisings of the past year. In the 
matter of poor relief, the Jesuits were rendering widespread 
and systematic service. Thus, the Madrid and Barcelona 
colleges were distributing food, money and clothes to several 
hundred families every year. The great college at Ona was 
issuing a hundred rations of food to the poor daily. The 
college in Seville conducted a free clinic. In Madrid was 
maintained a day-nursery for the babies of the working- 
class, as also a “Drop of Milk” organization to provide this 
indispensable article of infant nourishment. In fine, every 
Jesuit house in the country was engaged in some sort of 
poor-relief as part of its daily routine. 


III 


MyTHICAL WEALTH OF THE SPANISH JESUITS 


Such numerous and widespread charities, such highly. or- 
ganized activities in many departments of educational and 
cultural endeavor had to rest of course on some basis of 
material possessions. As a matter of fact, the Jesuits of 
Spain were only moderately circumstanced in an economic 
sense; but the modicum they had was made the basis for 
cleverly and persistently circulated reports to the effect that 
they were “excessively” rich. The reports, it is unnecessary 
to say, were deliberate propaganda designed to precede and 
accompany the decree of dissolution and render it, if pos- 
sible, agreeable to the country. According to an estimate, 
the accuracy of which it is impossible to determine, the 
various Jesuit properties in Spanish territory totaled some 
$30,000,000 in value. Besides, so it was asserted in the 
press, the Order held approximately $70,000,000 in securi- 
ties of various kinds, which, however, being in the name of 
non-Jesuit Spanish citizens, could not be confiscated. 

As to the properties, a valuation of $30,000,000 (on the 
assumption that this figure is measurably within the truth) 
set upon the eighty Spanish Jesuit houses, six of them being 
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universities and twenty of them colleges, with the great 
number of religious and sociological enterprises dependent 
upon them, does not, according to any commen-sense stand- 
ard of appraisement, suggest what we may properly call 
“excessive wealth.” Certain of our American universities 
would singly find at least a similar valuation placed on their 
grounds, buildings and equipment. 

As to the $70,000,000 of endowment funds said to be at 
the disposal of the Spanish Jesuits, the figure has every ap- 
pearance of being the merest conjecture. As a matter of 
fact, many of their houses were heavily mortgaged. More- 
over, as to the 1,154 young Jesuits in process of training, 
their support was made possible largely through the free- 
will offerings constantly renewed of Spanish friends and 
beneficiaries of the Order. Happily, the offerings were 
generous, which presumably is evidence that the Spanish 
people were not blind to the genuine and far-reaching ex- 
tent of the services rendered by the Society of Jesus to the 
country. At any rate, there is absolutely nothing to indi- 
cate that stable resources in endowment-funds even ap- 
proximating the figure mentioned were in the hands of the 
Spanish Jesuits or at their call. As with other Jesuit groups 
whether in Europe or America, the Spanish members of the 
Order were anything but economically self-supporting. They 
lived and worked for the most part on the charity of others. 
Even on the basis of the reported estimate of their produc- 
tive funds at $70,000,000 (a greatly exaggerated estimate, it 
is certain), one finds them to be less well off as a body than 
any one of at least a half-dozen of American citizens or than 
a single educational institution like Harvard with its endow- 
ment of $108,000,000 or Yale with its $93,000,000 or Co- 
lumbia with its $80,000.000. And comparison becomes 
ridiculous when mention is made of the Y. M. C. A. with 
properties and invested funds aggregating $239,114,000. 

It is important to note in this connection that many of 
the great Jesuit establishments in Spain reputed to be the 
property of the Order were really not its property at all. 
Thus the imposing seminary at Comillas, built and endowed 
by a wealthy Spaniard, was given by him to the Holy See; 
the Jesuits merely conducted its classes. So also the Uni- 
versity of Deusto, manned by some fifty or sixty Jesuits, 
did not in any manner belong to them; they only constituted 
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its faculty. Likewise, oddly enough, the famous center of 
Loyola itself, birthplace of the founder of the Society of 
Jesus, was not the Society’s property. The proprietors were 
the civil authorities of the Province of Guipuscoa, who al- 
lowed the Jesuits the use of the buildings. Even the Santa 
Cueva or Holy Cave of Manresa, unforgettably associated 
with the beginnings of Jesuit history, was not among the 
Society’s holdings; as was the case with other buildings in 
Manresa occupied by the Jesuits, title to it was vested in 
the bishop of the diocese. In short, numerous other Jesuit 
residences and churches in Spain, as those of Tortosa and 
Salamanca, were bona fide diocesan properties, the use of 
which was permitted to the Society. Incidentally, note 
should be taken of the fact that the Jesuit colleges of Spain, 
far from enjoying official support and subsidy, were, except 
under the short-lived government of Primo di Rivera, re- 
quired to pay current taxation of all forms. 


IV 


SPAIN’s REACTION TO THE DECREE OF DISSOLUTION 


What was the reaction of the Spanish people to the anti- 
Jesuit decree? It was inevitable that a governmental meas- 
ure providing for the speedy rupture of such a network of 
beneficent activities as the Jesuits had woven throughout 
the length and breadth of the land should come as a pro- 
found shock to millions of its citizens. Indignation was 
widespread and found instant and emphatic expression. The 
government made every effort to prevent publicity being 
given to the protests and in a measure succeeded. El De- 
bate, the ably edited and influential Catholic daily of 
Madrid, was gagged. The Vew of Barcelona was marked 
for prosecution. Many editors and journalists, fearful of 
legal proceedings if they crossed the government in its anti- 
Jesuit program, refused publication to the remonstrances 
against the decree which came to them in numbers. But the 
volume of protests was too great to be entirely kept from the 
public and hundreds of them went on record. 

The Papal Nuncio at Madrid filed at once a vigorous 
remonstrance against the decree. The Academy of Sciences 
demanded that the Jesuits be retained in the management of 
the great observatory of Tortosa, their own creation and one 
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of the scientific glories of Spain. The Medical Faculty of 
the University of Barcelona insisted that the Jesuits be left 
in possession of their finely equipped biological laboratory 
at Sarria. Hundreds of professors and students of the Uni- 
versity of Valladolid protested to Madrid against the disso- 
lution after the government, taken in by a hoax message of 
congratulation, had announced that the University favored 
the measure. In Barcelona the diocesan committee of Cath- 
olic Action promptly presented a remonstrance against the 
decree to the Governor of the Province with the request 
that he forward it to the President of the Republic; at the 
same time it sent a telegram of sympathy to the Jesuit Su- 
perior-General in Rome. The students of two of the strong- 
est Jesuit institutions in the country, the Commercial Uni- 
versity of Deusto and the Chemical Institute of Sarria, pro- 
tested vehemently against the injury they were made to 
suffer by the abrupt discontinuance of their studies. But 
the most striking of all the demonstrations evoked by the de- 
cree took place at Loyola, the birthplace of St. Ignatius, 
whither the Catholic Parliamentary Deputies of the Basque 
provinces repaired in a body to express sympathy for the 
Jesuits on this historic and consecrated spot. They were 
accompanied by other citizens of this overwhelmingly Cath- 
olic part of Spain in a huge procession of two thousand auto- 
mobiles and twenty thousand men. Nor was Spain‘the only . 
country in which disapproval of the anti-Jesuit legislation 
was voiced. The French Federation of Catholic Students, 
the Swiss Catholic Popular Association, the Austrian Peo- 
ple’s Association and more than a hundred Dutch societies 
denounced the measure. It may be added that the influ- 
ential English Protestant journal, the Church Times, also 
spoke out against it in no uncertain terms. 

The appreciative attitude of Spanish Catholics to the 
Society of Jesus was especially in evidence during the dis- 
tressing circumstances that marked the actual enforcement 
of the decree. In Barcelona the Jesuits stood particularly 
high in public esteem with the result that they were able all 
along to carry on their various enterprises in this great 
metropolis without interference from the radicals. From 
January 25 to the moment the Fathers took their departure, 
large crowds of sympathizing friends were gathered in front 
of the Barcelona residence proferring what services they 
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could. Similar scenes were witnessed before the houses of 
the Society in Vitoria, San Sebastian, Valencia, Salamanca, 
Oviedo, and elsewhere. In Tarragona and Tortosa offers of 
hospitality were so numerous as to be embarrassing. In 
Azpeito all places of amusement were closed in protest 
against the decree. Crowds flocked to the great Basilica 
at Loyola to express sympathy with the Fathers while 
demonstrations before the municipal building were so per- 
sistent as to move the town authorities to wire Madrid a 
remonstrance against the decree. The funeral in Valladolid 
of a nonagenarian, Padre de la Paz, was made the occasion 
of a huge demonstration in favor of the Society. Such a 
vast throng accompanied the remains to the cemetery that 
the whole city would seem to have turned out. £1 Siglo, 
the only Catholic newspaper appearing in Madrid since the 
suppression of El Debate, published a striking statement by 
the Mayor of Orduna: 

Almost all the children and lads of Orduna received free instruc- 
tion from the Fathers. Their college also paid about 12,000 pesetas 
a year in taxes to the municipality, which, being poor, cannot do 
without this income. Its suppression will mean a reduction in the 
number of municipal employees, or in their pay. The college spent 
more than 150,000 pesetas annually, which went to the tradesmen 
and industrialists of the town, more than one of whom will be seri- 
ously embarrassed by the loss of this customer. The Fathers also 
added very largely to the receipts of the hospital. I say that the 
day when the Fathers go away will be a day of mourning for Orduna. 

One very significant circumstance of the situation must 
not be passed over. From the moment the anti-Jesuit Arti- 
cle 26 was incorporated in the Constitution last October, 
there was no decline in registration in the Jesuit Colleges in 
Spain. On the contrary, the registration increased in a num- 
ber of these schools, as in those of Barcelona, Sarria, Malaga 
and Seville. In the University of Deusto a particularly in- 
teresting situation developed after the departure of the 
Jesuits. The Government engaged to reopen the institution 
and staff it with its own professors if one-fourth of the stu- 
dents petitioned for it. Only six names were secured for 
the petition. 

An Englishman who fought in the Great War with the 
Durham Light Infantry has penned his impressions of the 
closing scene in the famous Jesuit College of Charmartin de 
la Rosa near Madrid, when a student-body and faculty bade 
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each other farewell in a touching ceremony. Here is a su- 
perb building of enoromus proportions put up by Spanish 
citizens and given by them to the Society of Jesus in trust 
for educational purposes. The State now without the slight- 
est show of legality seizes the entire property. “In Eng- 
land,” comments the plain-speaking English ex-soldier, “we 
should call it stealing and stealing not merely a building, 
but education from the people.” And he goes on to say: 


Probably not even in England could be found in a secondary 
school better lighting, heating, hygiene and cleanliness, or better 
fitted libraries and laboratories. . . . Such is the fame of this College 
that pupils have flocked there not only from all parts of Spain, but 
from all parts of the world, particularly from South America. This 
is due to the salubrious climate and conditions, the scrupulous cleanli- 
ness and hygiene, the fame of the teaching-staff and the closeness 
to Madrid. From the age of seven to seventeen years, a lad has 
learned science, the arts of religion and has been instructed in physical 
development in strict accord with the demands of modern pedagogy. 
It is admitted even by enemies to be the most advanced college in 
Spain, not only of the Jesuits but of any other body and it has 
rightly been the pride of the good Fathers, who only rejoice in doing 
good. 

During the fifty years of its foundation 10,000 pupils have been 
educated here; and with what love and affection do they speak of 
it! I have met very many young men from these Jesuit colleges 
and schools and I may say they possess an exceptionally high level 
of general culture and are to Spain what the public school boy is to 
England. To destroy the Jesuit Colleges in Spain with ‘their tradi- 
tions and their deep root in the hearts of the people is tantamount 
to suddenly abolishing the public schools (z.e., Eton, Harrow, etc.) 
in England. They produce a type of Spaniard, sometimes, alas! a 
renegade like the author of “A. M. D. G.,” but usually a gentleman 
of a high type such as Spain needs at this moment more than at 
any other time in her modern history. That, of course, is one of the 
reasons why they are hated by the anti-clericals, who took full ad- 
vantage of this class hatred to incite the riff-raff to attack and burn 
the monasteries and convents. 


These reflections of an intelligent eye-witness of recent 
doings in Spain may be supplemented by the words of an 
English editor: 


On every occasion the efficiency of the Jesuits has been their chief 
offence in a land not famous for acting strenuously on the maxim 
fiat nunc, “Do it now.” Unflagging industry and unselfishness on 
the Jesuits’ part have been such a standing rebuke to procrastinating 
and self-seeking politicians that the talkers have long been itching to 
get the Jesuit doers out of the way. To leave them in Spain is to 
risk perilous comparisons. 
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V 
Protests From HicH PLAces 


Some of the major protests evoked by the Spanish Re- 
public’s movement against the Society of Jesus are so sig- 
nificant that it will be interesting to read their actual word- 
ing. Nowhere did indignation express itself more emphati- 
cally than in the Basque and Navarre provinces of the 
North, proud to this day of their historic connection with 
the Society of Jesus. The Catholic Deputies of these 
provinces dispatched telegrams of sympathy both to the 
Holy Father and to the Jesuit Superior-General. To the 
latter they said: 


We, Deputies of the noble Basque people, and representatives of 
the immense majority, address ourselves, in accordance with the 
mandate conferred on us at the polling-booths, to your Reverence, 
grieving deeply for the illegal and inhumane provision of the Gov- 
ernment of the Spanish Republic, which has decreed the dissolution 
of the Company of Jesus. We desire to protest, signifying to you 
our grief, which, if it is profound, inasmuch as we are Catholics, is 
felt by us much more acutely inasmuch as we are children of the 
race which for its glory gave birth to the great figure of Saint 
Ignatius Loyola. 

This people can never forget how much it owes to St. Ignatius’s 
order. Therefore, Reverend Father, you may be confident that his 
sons will be treated with all predilection and_will be received among 
us a relic of the most precious thing which our race has been able 
to produce. 

Because reason and right are on our side, and because God in 
His Providence will watch over His people, we expect and we firmly 
hope that justice will soon shine out again. 

Receive our greetings and our condolences. May you take com- 
fort from the adherence of a people which hopes because it knows 
that its great patrons, Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier, will move 
the heart of the All Highest, Who has presided and Who presides 
over the destiny of their people. 


On the day following the dissolution of the Society of 
Jesus in Spain, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Tarragona com- 
mented on 


the painful impression which has been made on the minds of citizens, 
Catholic and non-Catholic. So grave an offence against justice, by 
which the constitutional guarantees themselves are compromised, can 
be to no one a matter of indifference. . . . We protest clearly against 
the insult done to the supreme authority of the Pope. We do this 
also on account of the evil repute which will accrue to the State 
authority for having imposed the heaviest penalty which Spanish 
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law establishes for a collective body, namely, loss of legal personality 
and confiscation of goods, on the ground that the “Company of Jesus 
is distinguished from all other religious orders by special obedience 
to the Holy See.” These grounds, which are alone adduced in the 
preamble of the decree, amount in truth to an exaltation of the dis- 
solved Company. . . . We feel with the illustrious Company of 
Jesus in all its sorrow; we make its sufferings our own; we exalt its 
glory, that of suffering persecution for faithfulness to the Apostolic 
See; and we tender our consolation to all its sons, who have the 
holy dignity of Christian suffering which draws down particular 
blessings from God and prepares even the most refractory souls for 
the acknowledgment of the truth unacknowledged and outraged at 
an unfortunate moment. 


His Eminence of Tarragona did not stand alone in his 
spirited defense of the Jesuits. The entire Spanish hierarchy 
had already rallied to their support in the remarkable joint 
letter of protest against the irreligious program of the new 
Republic from which citation has already been made. Ad- 
ditional passages from it bearing upon Article 26 of the 
Spanish Constitution deserve reproduction. 


The Church is attacked and offended in one of the institutions 
dearest to her and most highly expressive of her intellectual and 
social apostolate, without heed, moreover, to the undeniable right 
with which she can demand of every State to be respected in her 
complete juridical personality and liberty of action through the 
medium of institutions inseparable from her; and this holds all the 
more in the present case as the more consideration of the motive 
alleged argues the non-existence of any well-founded reason or justifi- 
able ground of accusation. 

That the dissolution of the Company, the creation of the religious 
and human genius of a Spanish saint, is ingratitude on the part of 
the Spanish people represented by Parliament and Government, needs 
no proof in the face of its farflung, fertile and recognized activities 
in the field of higher culture and scientific training, of education in 
general, of the sacred ministry and of every sort of social enterprise 
and institution, without mentioning its forceful influence in preserv- 
ing and spreading Spanish spirit and culture in all the Spanish- 
American countries. 

No one, in fine, can fail to see the loss the Republic is going to 
suffer, if, on the dissolution of the Company, the works and institu- 
tions which it directs are disorganized, the purposes of the donations 
made by so many pious families to their establishment and mainte- 
nance are not realized, and offence is given, both in their religious 
beliefs and their character as citizens, to Spanish Catholics, who feel 
as their own the injustice committed against the Company and have 
to suffer the ungrateful return with which the very Constitution it- 
self, the promoter and guarantee of civil concord, treats well-deserv- 
ing and beloved compatriots worthy at least of all respect in view of 
their cooperation in the public life of the State. 
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More remarkable even than the protest of the Spanish 
hierarchy was that which came from the lips of the Holy Fa- 
ther himself. At a Vatican function of January 24, 1932, 
he spoke as follows: 


Just as we were coming to this ceremony, we received notice of 
action taken which amounts almost to the total suppression of the 
priesthood in the dioceses of Mexico by which public worship is 
grievously restricted and spiritual assistance to souls becomes all but 
impossible. Along with this came news, still more sad, of the decree 
in Spain which dissolves and proscribes the Society of Jesus, and of 
the confiscation of their property, an act of folly verily terrible. It 
is true that these sorrowful circumstances bring something supremely 
glorious to the Supreme Pontiff and his devoted sons of the Society 
of Jesus: the very thing in which also the Apostles rejoiced: “Re- 
joicing . . . that they were considered worthy to suffer contumely for 
the name of Jesus.” It is precisely for this that these religious are 
expelled; it is this alone for which they suffer. Their glory and their 
consolation as they are well aware, is also the glory and consolation 
of their Father in having such sons who may be rightly called— 
especially at this moment—not only confessors, but martyrs of the 
Supreme Pontiff, martyrs of the Vicar of Christ. In fact, it has been 
their fidelity to the Holy See which has been the principal cause of 
the blow which has fallen upon them. We are indeed happy to 
perform Our duty in proclaiming Our Fatherly gratitude by citing 
these religious of the Society of Jesus at “the order of the day,” be- 
fore this elect assembly, in the face of the whole world, and before 
the whole Church and the whole Kingdom of Christ. We know 
them and that in the Name for which they suffer lies their whole 
strength, trust and confidence and their unshakeable security for 
the future. In the Name of Jesus is Salvation: “His name is Jesus, 
for He shall save His people”; and they have good reason to say 
of this Lord, “Thou shalt be our Savior.” 


That the course followed by the Spanish Jesuits has the 
solemn approval of the Catholic Church in the person of 
its Supreme Head on earth is for them the all-sufficing con- 
solation; nothing else really matters. 


VI 


EXPULSION A FAMILIAR EXPERIENCE FOR THE 
SPANISH JESUITS 


“That the Jesuits will come back nobody doubts,” writes 
the editor of a prominent English journal, adding that this 
explains why the country has accepted the decree. This 
view no doubt has its comfort for those concerned, but it 
does not lessen in any manner the iniquity of the present 
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proceeding. It is indeed a singlar phenomenon that Spain 
never seems to wish to do without the Jesuits for any great 
length of time. Since the middle of the eighteenth century 
(the current suppression being left out of account) they 
have been compelled by hostile governments four several 
times (1767, 1820, 1835, 1868) to give up their residences 
and leave the country; but after a period they always con- 
trived, thanks to some political shift in Spain, to return 
and resume their traditional labors. These ins-and-outs are 
merely reflections of the vicissitudes of Spanish politics which 
for well nigh a century and three-quarters can be largely 
summed up in the alternating domination of conservative 
and radical regimes. 

Meanwhile, the Jesuits of Spain once again lose their 
corporate life and cease from the busy round of duties which 
the fifty-five years of peace they enjoyed had enabled them 
to organize on an imposing scale. Individually or in in- 
formal groups, in the homeland or abroad, they will turn 
with accustomed energy to whatever tasks lie at hand and 
so their services will not be entirely lost to humanity or 
the Church. For the moment they go indeed into eclipse 
but they do so with unclouded reputation and with a noble 
record of achievement lighting up their track. After all, it 
matters nothing to a Jesuit, or to any follower of Christ 
for that matter, what manner of setting providence arranges 
for the day’s work. Honor and dishonor, evil report and 
good report, good success and ill-success, through these and 
other vicissitudes of the times the followers of Loyola, as 
their constitutions prescribe, are to “press forward with great 
strides to their heavenly country, and by all means possible 
and with all zeal urge on others also, ever looking to God’s 
greatest glory.” In last analysis, the capital thing in life 
is to do the right as conscience gives one to see it and of op- 
portunity and means so to do no human being can be de- 
prived by any device of men, to whatever length they choose 
to carry their injustice. 

Razon y Fe, the Madrid review of the Jesuits, opens its 
issue of February, 1932, with a ringing declaration in the 
name of the editorial staff on the sentence pronounced 
against the Order. Its concluding paragraphs may also 
fittingly conclude the present article. 

“One word before we finish—a word which has gone 
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forth from thousands of hearts raised aloft to God, to Whom 
it belongs to repay favors bestowed upon His servants. 
This word is one of gratitude with which the Company in 
Spain and throughout the world makes response to the lord 
bishops. 

“Persecution, unwarranted and without legal basis, which 
has been officially demanded but in vain, has brought us 
many consolations, many sincere expressions of love, esteem 
and holy envy. The Pope sends them to us in his letter to 
Very Rev. Father General; prelates send them to us in 
public pastorals; they are sent us by other religious orders, 
who on seeing themselves, so to speak, passed over in sec- 
tarian hate, grieve over the relative and surely passing tran- 
quillity in which it is permitted them to live as if lesser 
malevolence towards them on the part of the enemies of 
the Church might presuppose lesser services in so worthy a 
cause. Not so; all work and struggle resolutely and the 
fight is a general one, though the attack is first levelled at 
the Company, seeing that it is an old fashion to put the 
Jesuits in the forefront of the doomed; but it is customary 
for all the rest to share the same fate. God grant for the 
good of the Spanish Church that so it may not come to pass 
in the present circumstances! 

“The Company of Jesus expresses its thanks to all, 
clergy and laity, for their loyalty; especially does it thank 
in its inmost soul the hierarchy for the defence, so ardent, 
sympathetic and sublime, which it has made of its consti- 
tutions, its labors, its sons. . . 

“The Company will endeavor to correspond, by throw- 
ing itself, body, and soul, into the task of preserving and 
reconquering Spanish faith. And it declares aloud that if 
the reason for the hatred (against it) if, the crime for which 
it is condemned to death and spoliation is obedience to the 
Pope, loyalty to the Church, as represented in her hierarchy, 
it desires neither life nor goods at the price of denying these 
ideals. Already in a similar crisis, though a more trying one, 
Father-General Ricci spoke the word: Sint ut sunt aut 
po non sint (‘Let them be as they are or be not at 
a l’) Rae 


1The data embodied in this account have been derived from recent 
issues of the Tablet (London), Razon y Fe (Madrid), the Month 
(London), and America (New York). 





Cardinal Bellarmine’s Attitude in: 
the Galileo Affair 


REVEREND FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S.J. 
Reprinted from the Historical Bulletin (St. Louis), November, 1932. 


T is not generally known that the great Robert Cardi- 

nal Bellarmine, just raised to the honors of the Altar 
and declared a Doctor of the Church, was rather closely 
connected with the measures taken by the Church concern- 
ing the heliocentric system as advocated by Galileo Galilei 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. On one occasion 
he had to act officially in this matter. But far more inter- 
esting is his own personal attitude. In a way the Cardinal 
was surprisingly modern. He was and remained perfectly 
fair both to the defenders and the opponents of the new 
theory. But to understand his position it is necessary first 
briefly to recall the progress of the controversy and the cir- 
cumstances under which the Church finally decided to take 
official notice of it. 

After making a number of discoveries and inventions 
in the field of physics Galileo, famous also in the realm 
of mathematics, tried his hand at astronomy. By 1610 
he had become an enthusiastic admirer of the heliocentric 
theory, devised ingeniously by Copernicus somé seventy or 
more years before. During these seventy years the Church 
had never taken a stand concerning it, while Martin Luther 
and the other Reformers condemned it as open heresy as 
soon as it appeared. A point rarely stressed sufficiently 
is the fact that there was no proof for it. As mathematical 
device it could serve for the simplification of astronomical 
calculations. But neither Copernicus nor Galileo nor any 
other astronomer had been able to show by a cogent reason 
that it was more than a fine and even useful idea. There 
had been much and heated discussion about it, but only 
within the charmed circles of astronomers and other sci- 
entists and in their professional Latin publications. 

Galileo began to discuss it before a wider public. As 
he commonly wrote his publications in Italian, he also ex- 
plained and defended the Copernican theory as it were in 
the open. It was natural that the people and a large num- 
ber of the educated classes were shocked at the seeming 
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contradiction between it and the language of the Bible. 
Holy Scripture speaks of the sun as rising and setting, 
and as moving across the sky, while the new theory main- 
tained that the sun stands still, and that it is the earth that 
moves. Preachers inveighed against the new theory, and in 
-#strong language warned the people not to adopt such un- 
’ biblical ideas. It was unfortunate that Galileo, the layman, 

, entered the theological arena and in several letters en- 
deavored to harmonize the language of the Bible with the 
Copernican theory. These letters spread rather widely in 





> | 


i manuscript copies and were eagerly read by friend and foe. 
: As the controversy increased in animosity and even 
. acrimoniousness, the Church authorities thought it their 
l duty to take a hand in the matter. For the Church the 
y question turned around those expressions found everywhere 
y in Holy Scripture which refer to the relation of sun and 
t earth, and which had always been understood in a literal 
* sense. Could it be permitted to understand them in a 
e- figurative sense, namely, as denoting only the apparent mo- 

tion of the sun? It was the time when the religious inno- 
s vators had thrown open the Bible to the interpretation of 
n each individual as the last instance. So since there was no 
0 real proof for the necessity of such a change, the Church de- 
c cided, in 1616, to uphold the literal interpretation of these 
vr expressions. Galileo personally was ordered not to hold the 
h new system any more as a fact, though he might continue 
r his studies about it and might even look for genuine proofs 
iS for it... (He continued drawing a salary as honorary pro- 
ly fessor of the University of Pisa, which amounted to a con- 
al 1The Verdict of the Theologians of the Holy Office declared the 
al teaching that the sun is the center of the universe and void of local 
1y motion as heretical, and the proposition that the earth moves, as at 
yn least erroneous in the faith. Cardinal Bellarmine was to admonish 

Galileo “to abandon the said opinion,” as stated later in this article. 
re This might seem to be much severer than simply to avoid asserting 
ly it as a fact. But there is an official explanation of this “abandoning 
‘j- the said opinion.” At the same time the great work of Copernicus, 

De Revolutionibus Orbium Caelestium, was put on the Index donec 

corrigatur. The corrections were pointed out. They consisted in 
As altering the passages in which Copernicus asserted his theory as 
X- absolutely true into an hypothetical form. These alterations could 
in be made with pen and ink and have actually been entered with pen 
“_ and ink in a copy to be found in the Vatican Library. The book so 


corrected’ was in no way forbidden, and could be read and studied 
ng and even taught and discussed by Galileo as well as by everyone else. 
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siderable sum, and which ultimately came from ecclesiasti- 
cal funds.) 

Seventeen years later, in 1633, Galileo was again sum- 
moned to Rome. He had flagrantly violated the injunction 
given him in 1616. This time he was obliged formally to 
retract his teaching as a heresy, and was sentenced to life- . 
long imprisonment, his prison being his own beautiful villa 
Arcetri near Florence. (He was in no way prevented from 
following up his other studies and investigations in the line 
of physics.) 

We can now turn our attention to the Cardinal Saint. 
Our task is facilitated by the appearance of a large work 
on Cardinal Bellarmine in which several pages are devoted 
to the reproduction of the most telling of Bellarmine’s 
utterances concerning Galileo, to which are added illuminat- 
ing passages culled from a work of an Italian historian, 
Bricarelli, who had made Cardinal Bellarmine’s attitude to- 
wards Galileo the object of special investigations. Upon 
these well selected extracts we shall base our own study. 


(To be continued ) 





